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OH LOHR! 
YOU ARE THE MOST DELIGHTFUL, BEWITCHING, ‘ TANTALIZING TOMMY” IMAGINABLE 


Miss Marie Lohr is making an enormous success in the name-part of Mr. Cyril Maude’s (inset) new comedy at The Playhouse. She appears, and as the 
above picture shows looks delightful, in a neat little suit of pyjamas in one of the scenes 
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THE HON. HARRIET FORBES -TREFUSIS 


The eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Clinton, 
whose engagement to Mr. Henry Nevile Fane of 
Boyton Manor, Wilts, only son of the late Sir 


Edmund Douglas Fane, has recently been 
announced 
The Royal Visit. 
HE visit of Prince and Princess 


Henry of Prussia to the King and 

Queen at Buckingham Palace has 

been a very great success. Though 
the visit was strictly of a private nature 
their Majesties gave a banquet at Buck- 
ingham Palace at which many members 
of the Royal Family and the more impor- 
tant of the diplomatic corps were present, 
and a large dinner 
party was given 
in their honour at 
the German Em- 
bassy in Carlton 
House _ Terrace. 
Apart from these 
festivities the days 
were passed in a 
series of sight- 
seeing expeditions 
and courtesy calls 
to various royal 
residences, the 
Foreign Office, 
and the Prime 
Minister's official 
residence. in 
Downing Street. 
On some of these 
expeditions his 
Royal Highness 
was accompanied 
by his Majesty the 


King, and great 
excitement was 
caused in White- 


hall on the second 
dav of the royal 
visit when Prince 
Henry drove from 
3uckingham 
Palace to inspect 
the United Service , 
Museum with his 


SIR WILLIAM EDWARD GOSCHEN 


the various theatres, and the royal party 
were especially interested in the sixteenth- 
century dresses of The O'Flynn at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, which they visited on 
Wednesday evening. 


& Es * 
Brides to be Presented. 


@tgen impressive list of interesting 
< brides will be presented at one or 
the other of the forthcoming courts. Lady 
Margaret Macrae, who is a sister of the 
Marquis of Bute, will be presented on her 
marriage, as also will Mrs. Ralph Peto, 
who was Miss Ruby Lindsay ; Lady Grim- 
ston, who was Miss Violet Brabazon ; Mrs. 
Edward Packe, who was Miss Colebrooke ; 
Lady Greville; Lady Bury, who will be 
the future Countess of Albemarle; Mrs. 
Molyneux Clarke, who is a sister of Lady 
Dalmeny ; Lady Charles Fitzmaurice ; Lady 
Fowke; Mrs. Gilliatt, who resigned her 
title of the Marchioness of Anglesey upon 
her marriage with Mr. Gilliatt a little 
time ago, and Lad y Dorothy Wood. The 
Duchess of Devonshire, who was unable 
to be present last year, will this season 
be presented at Court by her aunt, the 
Duchess of Buccleuch. 


te 


Political Dining and Wining. 

All this week the political (and _ politic) 
fs dining and wining of supporters 
proceeds apace. Lady Lansdowne at her 
‘‘ famous house in a famous square” is, of 
course, entertaining the Unionists, Lord 
Lansdowne giving his customary men’s 


J.P.H. 
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Sir William is 


A ROYAL SARTORIAL ODDITY 


King Alphonso (on left) and Senor Maura discus- 
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WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


MRS. 


Née Miss Caroline Astor Drayton, granddaughter 
of the late William Astor and a prominent member 
of one of America’s oldest families, whose marriage 
to Mr. William Phillips, secretary of the American 
Embassy, took place recently at Rogate, Sussex 


dinner beforehand, while on the Liberal 
side Mrs. Ivor Guest will receive at Wim- 
borne House, and future hostesses include 
Lady Crewe, Lady Denman, Lady 
Granard, and Lady Chesterfield. Mrs. 
Guest, who very ably takes Lady Wim- 
borne’s place in the political scheme 
of things, inherits the good looks that 
made Lady Ebury, her mother, a reigning 
beauty in her day. Both she and her 
husband are 
popular in 
society if not so 
intensely in 
earnest in matters 
political as Lord 
and Lady Wim- 
borne themselves. 
Their country 
house near Rugby 
is one of the love- 
liest in the county, 


and Wimborne 
House itself has 
been much im- 


proved by the 
Guest family since 
it left the hands 
of its former 
owners, the dukes 
of Hamilton. The 
Louis XVI. saloon, 
where the recep- 
tions are held, is 
one of the finest 
of its kind in Lon- 
don, while the 
dining-room, 
which is panelled 
in white and gold 
and hung with 
priceless pictures, 
and the magnifi- 
cent red drawing- 
room, hung with 
crimson velvet 
hangings, are 


in Berlin 


Majesty and the i ; : 
Queen. The even- The British ambassador in Berlin. i 
one of the most prominent figures in the German 
ings were mostly capital. He has acted as ambassador 
spent in “ doing’ since 1908 


sing the political situation in the beautiful garden 
of La Flamenea. The King, ever a quaint dresser, 
seems to have surpassed himself on this occasion 
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equally gorgeous 
and splendid. 
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Weddings of the Week. 


ome exceedingly pretty weddings 
took place last week, one of the 

most charming of these being that of 
Captain Warren Hastings Anderson 
of the Cheshire Regiment to Miss 
Aileen Hamilton Osbourne at Holy 
Trinity Church, Brompton. Equally 
pretty, though of much simpler descrip- 
tion, was the wedding of Captain 
Charles Nelson to Miss Meta Schuster 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
Another wedding which caused a huge 
amount of interest was that of Sir 
Richard Levinge to Miss Irene Des- 
mond, the pretty actress so well 
known and admired at Daly’s Theatre. 
On the whole, however, Lent may 
still be considered as a very quiet 
season from the wedding-goer’s point 
of view. Of course few people profess 
to be influenced by the superstition 
of ill luck following a Lenten mar- 
riage, but when it comes to actuality 
the majority of them prefer to post- 
pone the ceremony until alter Easter. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Ithough 
takes but the faintest interest 

in horse-racing and kindred delights 
her Royal Highness will probably 
accompany the Prince of W ales to 
the north when he stays with Lord 
and Lady Derby at Knowsley for 
the Liverpool spring races at Aintree, 
and later in the year she will paya 
visit to her aunt, the Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg- Strelitz, from whom 


she has great expectations, at her 
country house outside Dresden. The 


Princess, of whom ‘one sees very little 
nowadays, is becoming that rarity 
among toyal ladies—an intellectual. 
She reads" tremendously, and being 
eilted with a prodigious memory has 


the power of digesting what she reads in a manner truly 
Although always suitably dressed and sometimes 
very exquisitely jewelled her Royal Highness cares not at all 
for clothes, and she never seems entirely to lose that shy, 


surprising. 


furtive, look that 
characterises the 
King’s daughters 


but is scarcely to 
be expected in the 


daughter of the 
Duchess of Teck, 


whose open coun- 
tenance and charm 
of manner so 
deeply endeared 
her to the English 
people. 


it 


The Courts, 


“Tre early courts 

are invari- 
ably interesting as 
most of the pre- 
vious .season’s 
more important 
brides then make 
their first appear- 
ance before their 
Majesties, and 
each year one 
hears the cry of 
relief go. up from 
every prospective 
dowager and 
débutante that the 
awful Victorian 


the Princess of Wales 
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MISS EDYTH WALKER 


The principal soprano, who appeared in. the title-réle of 

“Elektra,”’ produced at Covent Garden on Saturday. Miss 

Walker gave a remarkable performance in an exacting rdle. 

She is an American, and made her first London appearance 
in the part named 


thing stupendous. 
rather 


WINTER SPORTS 


IN SWEDEN—A REFRESHMENT INTERVAL 


On the left (holding cup) is Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, the second son of the King of Sweden; on the 


right (in white jersey) is the Princess Marie, his wife 
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drawing-rooms are functions of the 
past. “The frigid atmosphere, the 
piercing cold, the uncompromising 
daylight, are still terrible nightmares 
in the minds of those ladies unfortu- 
nate enough to have made their bow, 
in the socially dull days of the late 
Queen Victoria. But if everyone con- 
cerned in these affairs is more than 
thankful that the unutterable dreari- 
ness of former courts is now a thing 
of the past, the Londoner who used 
to observe the spectacle from the 
pavement sorely misses the splendid. 
chance which it gave him for an 
exhibition of verbal wit at the ex- 
pense of the semi-naked ladies who 
used to blush with shame. beneath 
their rouge and ruffles at so much 
unsolicited criticism from those on the 
other side of the carriage window. 


The Musical Magnet of Covent 
Garden. 
The opening of the Beecham opera 
season is the great social event 
of the week. The theatre was simply 
crammed with well-known people on 
the opening night when the much- 
discussed and eagerly - anticipated 
Elektra, by Richard Strauss, was heard 
in England for the first time. At the 
second performance, when Wagner's 
exquisite Tvistan und Isolde was given, 
the house had almost the look from 
the social point of view of a Melba 
or Tetrazzini night during the grand 
season. Indeed, with the prospect of 
vet another Beecl 1am operatic season 
during the autumn it really looks as 
if the musical stigma from which 
London has suffered in the eyes of 
the enlightened Continent was going 
to be wiped out. at last. All the 
same, the amount of money which 
has. been:raised and lost. by generous 


enthusiasts in the apparently hopeless cause of making the 
greatest metropolis in the world a! musical city must be some- 
Nevertheless,--it-is to be sincerely hoped 
that the reward will be exceeding great. 


The Opening of 
Parliament. 
he great state 
function 
which heralds -a 
new session and 
is called __ the 
opening of Par- 
liament was, olf 
course, discarded 
by the late Queen, 
who for so many 
years opened Par- 
liament by com- 
mission, that to 
most of us the 
affair is still some- 
thing of a novelty. 
The King, ever 
since he ascended 
the throne, has 
opened each suc: 
ceeding _-Parlia- 
ment in fullest 
state and has 
omitted from the 
Guecianycosiue:® 
detail of the pomp 
and panoply that 
his forerunner in 
office, King Henry 
VUL., prescribed. 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


ORIENT CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


PORTUGAL 

SPAIN 

MOROCCO by the S.S. ‘*ORMUZ,”’ 6,465 tons Register. 
ALGERIA 

BALEARIC ISLANDS From LONDON, 25th February to 11th March. 
GREECE 

ASIA MINOR From MARSEILLES, 

TURKEY 12th March to 8th April. 9th April to 22nd April. 
er FARES from 13 to 55 Guineas. 


Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Fenchurch Avenue, 
London. For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 7 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. Vol. XXXIV., I2s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
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Manager, Mr. GEoRGE EpWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
A Musical Play, 


Gale. THEATRE. 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 
EMPIRE. “ROUND THE WORLD.” 
LYDIA KYASHT, M. PESHKOFF, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c. 


“HULLO, LONDON!” AND SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


NOW READY. PRICE 1/6 NET. 


“THE LIGHT «OF STARS VALSE. 


A delightful and melodious Pianoforte Solo, by ERN VASS. 
(Composer of the celebrated ** Introduction and Rondo" for Piano and Violin.) 
london: WEEKES & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, VW. 


Chicago, U.S.A. : CLAYTON F. Sumy Co., 220, Wabash Avenue, 
(Copyright, 1910, by Ern Vass.] 


SS 
LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Quarters. Comfort and charm. Unique 

Hunting and Motoring centre. Largest Stabling and Garage in district. Golf. Moderate 
and inclusive terms. 'Phone 741 Leamington. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


OE lealded, eyed eal ab et isl 


for February 26th will contain— 


NEW Lich ON SHAKSPERE: 


Every lover of the “Bard of Avon” 
should see this week’s Sphere. 


FRENCH ART OF THE WATTEAU PERIOD. 


A Special Supplement on the Exhibition 
now being held in Berlin. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


AMsh2, SSHisQshl gus, 6d 


6d. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND. PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY- NUMBER: 


THE wep eae No. II.—THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. By ALFrep E. T. Watson. 
ustrated. 

FISHING IN JAPAN. By Major C. B. Levita, M.V.O. (late R.H.A.) Illustrated. 

THE NATIONAL HUNT RACE. By “Brack Hussar.” 

THE HEDGEHOG IN CAPTIVITY AND FREEDOM. By J. C. Bristow-Nagre. Illus- 
trated. 

INDIAN INK: A DOCKED COLT. By Jack Cove 

THE EXPENSES OF HUNTING. By C. Epmunp Eastwoop. Illustrated. 

TIGHT PLACES: AN ELEPHANT, A LIONESS AND A TIGRESS. By ‘A Bic GAME 
SHooter.” Illustrated. 

HORSE MAGIC. By Ratpu Stock. Illustrated. 

THE FUTURE OF AEROPLANE RACING. By R. P. HEARNE. 

A TRUE TALE. By J. M. Dopincron. 

AFTER IBEX IN THE EASTERN SOUDAN. By Orivia CorviLLe. 

ON LUNGEING HORSES. By Sir Tuomas Barrett LENNARD, Barr. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. THe DECEMBER Awarp. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- Price 1/- 


THE ARCHIRECRURAL REVIEW. 


A Magazine of Architecture and the Arts of Design. 


Edited by MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 


The “ Architectural Review” appeals to all interested in Architecture and the 
allied Arts of Design. A large part of each issue is devoted to illustrations of 
designs of Houses and Gardens, Mural Paintings, Sculpture, and Furniture. 


Published about the 5th of each month. 
CONTENTS—FEBRUARY. 


MESSINA IN 1904. From the Water-colour by Ernest George, A.R.A. 

BATH: Notes in Pencil by Harold Falkner and in Prose by W. J. Loftie. 

THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE. XLII.—Panelling, etc., in Trinity 
College Chapel, Cambridge. Measured and drawn by J. B. Lawson. 

THE NEW ARCHITECT A.R.A.: Mr. Ernest GeorGe. Sketched from life by R. B. M. 
Paxton. 

SOME RECENT WORK OF R. S. LORIMER, A.R.S.A. 

TWO GARDENS: “In the West Countrie” and in ‘* The Gzrden of England.” 

TOWN HOUSES: Ely House, Dover Street, London, W. 

BOER An English Chest in Oak. Burr Walnut Chest of Drawers. 
Side Table. 

THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON. 


BOOKS. 

TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING SUPPLEMENT: Thomas Adams on the Housing 
and Town Planning Act, 1909. II.—Conclusion. A Municipal Development Scheme at 
Sheffield. G. Benoit-Lévy on ‘‘The Ambition of Paris.’’ Streets in Rural Britain: Epping, 


So PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Shecial prepaid subscription 13s. per annum, post free. 
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THE WINNER OF THE DOGS’ DERBY. 


MR. S. HILL-WOOD’S HEAVY WEAPON, WHO CARRIED OFF THE WATERLOO CUP 


Heavy Weapon, by Wartnaby—Garbitas, in the deciding round for the cup was declared the winner, Full Steam being withdrawn through distress. Although 

the winner was not called upon for a final effort Heavy Weapon’s performance against Carnforth in the fifth round shows that the brindled isa 

remarkable dog. His displays at the middle stages against Long Span and Micky the Mill also both earned commendation. His disposal of the Irish dog 

was a smart performance, and against Long Span he could claim the honour of having fairly beaten the Scottish flyer. For any blemish that attached 
to Heavy Weapon’s success we must go back to the first day, when his running was marked by some unsteadiness 
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Our Royal Visitors. 
Ou first royal 
visitors of 
this year, Prince 
and. Princess 
Henry of Prussia, 
are said to be 
here on an in- 
teresting errand; 
in fact, they are 
in quest of an 
English bride for 
their elder son, 
Prince Waldemar, 
who comes of 
age next month. 
Prince Henry has 


not “been “in 
England since he 
came as the re- 
presentative of 


his brother, the 
KXaiser, to the coro- 
nation of Ning 


edward. 


A Curious Custom, 
rincess Henry, 
who is a 
charming person- 
ality, is a sister of 
the Czarina and 
a daughter of 
Princess Alice and 
the late ‘Grand 
Duke Louis of 
Hesse. Her Royal 
Highness has the 
curious distinction 
of having several 
thousand god- 
fathers as — her 


father at her baptism requested both the officers and men of 
all his Hessian regiments to stand as sponsors for her. Naturally 
the brilliant uniforms made the ceremony a memorable one. 


Armorial Bearings. 
PAN noticeable feature at 
the recent opening of 
Parliament, and one of the 
signs of the ostentation of 
the times, is shown in the 
increased dimensions of the 
armorial decorations on 
the doors of carriages. In 
Queen Victoria’s day there 
was a tendency for them 
to get smaller, and they 
decreased in size till they 
were hardly larger than 
the crests on note paper. 
Eventually just a simple 
coronet or crest was used, 
and this was painted only 
in one colour. During the 


present reign they have 
gradually grown larger 


and larger every year til 
it looks as though we were 
returning to the fashion of 
the days of Louis XV. of 
France, when  armoria 
bearings filled up the 
whole panel of the door. 
Traces of this vogue have 
survived in the roya 
coaches, the state coaches 
of ambassadors and peers, 
and the Lord Mayor's 
coach; but it seems pro- 
bable that what used to 
be a symbol of high office 


“WHERE IS THAT NEW PARTY ?” 


Lord Rosebery after making his speech proposing 

the creation of another party composed of ‘the 

silent voter.” 

remaining silent to Lord Rosebery’s eloquent appeal. 
A party of ‘‘ghosts” it is called 


THE MAILED FIST 


The party has vindicated its name by visit to the King. 


MEANDERING ROUND MELTON 


Lady Cowley (on left) chatting to Miss Averil Markham at a recent meet of the Quorn. 
Both Lady Cowley and Miss Markham are well-known figures in the hunting field, 
and are two very popular Leicestershire hostesses 
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IN TOWN 


Prince Henry of Prussia, the German Emperor's 
brother, who with the Princess is now on a private 
Prince Henry, who holds the rank 
of Grand Admiral of the German Navy, was recently 

granted the English rank of Admiral of the Fleet 
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will soon come to 
be a mere adjunct 
to personal osten- 
tation. Some 
carriages are now 
adorned with 
coats of arms fully 
blazoned, others 
have supporters as 
well. If the crest 
alone is used it is 
doubled or trebled 
in size, coronets 
have grown as 
big as cauli- 
flowers, and the 
duke’s coronet 
looks like a full- 
blown cabbage. 
And all _ these 
symbols are 
painted in their 
full colours with 
a liberal use of 
gold. 


Gratitude. 
cenes of the 
wildest en- 
thusiasm greeted 
the return of Lord 
and Lady Sack- 
ville and _ their 
daughter, Miss 
Sackville- West, to 
Knole House, the 
ancient home of 
their family, last 
Wednesday afte 
their recent trying 
ordeal. Knole 
had been closed 
pending the result 


of the recent claim to the peerage, the hearing of which had 
been followed with keen interest at Sevenoaks and elsewhere. 
Two triumphal arches had been erected in the town, and on 


their arrival the family 
were met with an address 
of welcome and congratu- 
lation from the town. A 
reception followed, and in 
the evening there was a 
torchlight procession. 


An Interesting Personality. 
ady Derby, who is the 
hostess of the Prince 
and, Princess of Wales at 
Knowsley, is a very in- 
teresting personality. Her 
wonderful social talents she 
has probably inherited from 
her mother, Louise Duchess 
of Devonshire, probably 
one of the greatest London 
hostesses of the Victorian 
era. In appearance Lady 
Derby is tall and thin and 
a distinctly handsome 
woman, Her chief interests 
are horse racing, on which 
she is considered quite an 
authority, and bridge, while 
she is one.of the keenest 
lovers of music in London. 
Her pretty young daughter, 
Lady Victoria Stanley, has 
inherited much of her bril- 
liant mother’s great charm 
She will be presented at the 
second court of the season, 
and later a ball will be 
given in her honour by 
Lord and Lady Derby. 
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WHO'S WIHO The WATERLOO 


Snapshots of Coursing Celebrities Taken at Altcar Last Week. 


SIR ROBERT. JARDINE a A TRIO OF WELL-KNOWN SPORTSMEN 


And Mrs. Tilney (attired in a picturesque and Mr. David Jardine-Jardine (on left with glasses 
unconventional coat) at Altcar. A snapshot ‘ g in hand), Sir R. Jardine (in centre), and Mr, 
taken on the second day of the meeting - p > L. C. R. Cameron 


MR. F. ALEXANDER LADY LONDONDERRY 
A well-known North-country sportsman, watches the final course. It will be Discusses with the Duke of Leeds the defeat of Lanthorn, The Duke of 
observed that Mr. Alexander is wearing a novel if homely hat-guard Leeds was again attended by bad luck in his efforts to secure the cup 


Inset is a portrait of Lord Tweedmouth 


In spite of indifferent weather there was a large gathering of well-known people at Altcar to witness the racing for “the Derby of the North.” The 
entries, according to the critics, comprised only a moderate lot of greyhounds, and there was a wholesale defeat of the favourites during the third round 
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T must be rather nice to live in the 
world of melodrama associated with 
Mr. Frederick Melville’s new venture 
at the Aldwych Theatre. In it all 
the “’orrid”’ people go about in a green 
light while the really virtuous ones can 
darken the very sunniest day and com- 
mand the brilliant ray from heaven to 
shine upon them at the oddest of odd 
moments. All of which must be very con- 
venient when everybody walking about 
seems to carry a pistol and to have evil 
designs upon any unprotected and flam- 
boyant female who manages to cross their 
path. As for the fearful question which 
assails one at the Aldwych Theatre in the 
largest of black letters, 
“What would you do, 
girls, if you found a man 
in your bedroom?” the 
only lady I popped that 
question to rendered me 
unhearing for several days 
afterwards, so I will say 
no more. 


Pret bad Fal of the family 

is known to her 
familiars as Bess Moore. 
In appearance she stands 
about 6 ft. high, with a 
frame rather reminiscent of 
the lady before she took 
Antipon and the most 
paralysing wink that it is 
possible to imagine. During 
the day she is engaged in 
the showrooms of Messrs. 
Berry and  Robertson’s 
drapery stores, but as she 
is able to wear picture 
hats, dress in Directoire 
costumes, and keep her 
hard-working mother, her 
disreputable father, and 
all .the rest of them, the 
question naturally arises, 
* How does she earn all 
her money?” Lateron we 
learn the ‘‘ really most sur- 
prising ”’ news that she has 
‘fallen,’ but in case you 
should happen to misjudge 
her she informs you that 
“he had promised to marry 
her and she—was starving.” 
The marriage story may or 
may not be true, but the 
starving ‘‘touch” must 
have been, if one can judge 
by appearances, years and 
years ago, 

tt i tt 


MISS EMMY WEHLEN DONS A 


at ti 


family sitting in the stalls behind me 
ceased for the moment to suck oranges 
and throw banana skins under my chair, 
and simply sat and gasped. 
% tt % 

[2 the next scene we are shown the 

interior of the office of Gordon and 
Co., the Jewish moneylenders, and here 
we meet the ’orrid willain of the piece, 
who we soon learn is the wicked tempter 
of the sisters Moore. However, so passing 
has been his fancy in the case of the 
youngest that in this scene he actually 
insults the bad girl of the family by 
telling her to “ go to the gutter.” It seems 
apparently that his father wishes him to 


““CHANTECLER ” 
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mansion is somewhat painful. The walls 
are hung with curious tapestries, and the 
windows and doors are draped with flam- 
ing red curtains, while the lighting arrange- 
ments resemble the red lanterns which 
hang outside the [front doors of hard- 
working doctors and have the word, 
“ Surgery,” printed on them in bold letter- 
ing. But if the decorations are somewhat 
startling it is nothing to the strange 
things which go on in ‘the house. There 
people seem to go in and out, drink and 
make merry, tumble over each other, come 
in from hunting, change their clothes, and 
generally excuse their many exits under 
the pretence of “ going in to dinner” ina 
way which is most de- 
cidedly an argument in 
favour of the reform of 
the House of Lords. 


U nhappily these strange 

doings do not stop 
there. There is a wedding 
ceremony in which the bad 
girl of the family dons a 


wedding dress and _ sub- 
stitutes herself for the 
bride, throws back her 


bridal veil with the por- 
tentous words, ‘“ Your 
wile,” and thus becomes 
the wife of the willain 
who seduced her; two 
bedroom scenes, in one of 
which the really pure girl 
in a golden wig and the 
bad one in her own hair 
kneel down to illustrate 
the scenes generally asso- 
ciated with angels while 
someone plays an American 
organ in the background ; 
a still more mysterious 
wedding in the courtyard 
at Dartmoor Prison, which, 
by the way, seems to be a 
most delightful spot where 
anybody who likes can pro- 
menade about and make 
an awlul scene; various 
escapes and murders, fights, 
and police-court trials ; the 
whole culminating at last 
in the ‘fold home once 
more ’”’ wlien it is Christmas 
Eve and the bad girl of 
the family comes in with 
a plucked turkey and a 
real plum pudding. 


Lover street Studios 


HAT 


ie tt 


The ‘‘Chantecler’’ chapeau bids fair to be the prevailing fashion this spring and 


AS it happens, too, her summer. 
wicked sister, Honour 
Moore, has also loved the 
same ‘‘ willain,” not wisely but too well, 
and is naturally enraged that her younger 
sister seemingly made such a much more 
excellent speculation out of the repre- 
hensible job than she herself did. So she 
informs their poor but honest parents of her 
suspicions, and they, who had previously 
believed that their youngest daughter's 
lavishness was merely the outcome of an 
over - generous art, promptly insist on 
turning ’er out of the ’ouse. But before 
this the two sisters have a wrestling bout, 
in which the chief danger is not that their 
beauty may be spoiled but that the tex- 
ture of their Directoire dresses will not be 
able to stand the strain. And so exciting 
was the encounter and so improbable did 
it seem that the material and_ stitches 
would hold together to the end that the 


One enthusiast in its favour is Miss Emmy Wehlen, the fair lion-tamer of 
“The Dollar Princess,” who recently appeared in the above model at Daly's 


marry Miss Gladys Erskine, the be-ewtiful 
daughter of Lord Erskine, who is already 
so much in-debt to the villain’s father 
that a marriage of his only ch-ild with 
the willain is the only way of preserving 
the integrity of his lordship’s unsullied 
name. Somehow we seem to have heard 
that history before—but no matter! The 
ruined maiden is spurned, and the willain’s 
father begins to make love to her in such 
a violent fashion that we again sat in 
trepidation over the straining capacity of 
her Directoire skirt, and were rather re- 
lieved when the lady picked up a revolver 
and shot her assailant. 
2 ae & 
his brought us to Erskine Hall, the 
ancestral hall of the impecunious 
nobleman. The hall of this historical 


Igo 


The morality of The Bad 
Girl of the Family is 
absolutely irreproachable. 
Surely virtue was never more truly re- 
warded and vice rendered more unattrac- 
tive. Asa prool, too, of how the heart of 
the people is in the Tight place it is 
unique. A greater amount of cheers 
and hisses have surely never been heard 
within the walls of the Aldwych, while 
if this ecstatic enthusiasm must seemingly 
be fed with any number of oranges and 
bananas, which even the people in the 
boxes do not disdain, who shall say that 
it is not in every way well worth it? As 
for the acting in this remarkable play, it 
were a greater kindness to remain silent 
concerning it, but Miss Violet Engelfield 
is a most popular heroine and Miss Marie 
Wright is excellent in a most grotesque 
vole, and a clever study of a Jew money- 
lender is given by Mr. Herbert Landeck. 
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“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.?’—Tenny-on. 


Lallie Charles 


BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT STUDIES OF MISS VIOLA TREE 


The eldest daughter of Sir Herbert and Lady Tree, who appeared with great success at the Bechstein Hall on Monday in a vocal recital. Miss Tree has 
assisted her father at His Majesty’s, notably in the revival of ‘‘Trilby,” when she played the name-part, and in the first production of ‘Pinkie and the 
Fairies,’ both of which parts gave her a chance to utilise her unusual vocal gifts 
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Cannes. 

OLE is in 
fullswing 
ate tene 
Napoule 

links, and they are 
shaping better 
daily. The course 
is better than it 
has been for years, 
and the golfing 
fraternity are re- 
joicing. A very 
interesting four- 
some was played 
the other day, the 
participants being 
Sir Edward Sas- 
soon and Mrs, 
Brindle (wife of 
the famous polo- 
player), who were 
matched against 
Mr. Crosfield, M.P. 
(the club-captain), 
and Princess J. 
Ghika. ‘The first- 
named pair won 
after a very excit- 
ing game. The 
most prominent 
lady player is 
Lady Margaret 
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By Philip 


thhe Riviera © Whiteway. 


the Monte Carlo 
shooters with 
targets for their 
shot. Mr. Roberts 
has supplied about 
25,000,000 birds to 
the administration 
during the last 
quarter of a cen- 
tury. By the way, 
I must not give 
all the credit of 
raising the birds 
to Fenland ; some, 
I am told, hail 
from Yorkshire. 
One of the 
most interesting 
members of that 
effete gilded 
chamber, to quote 
Messrs. Asquith 
and George, is 
staying at that 
most comfortable 
of hostelries, the 
Windsor. | refer 
to Lord Zouche, 
who does a lot of 
very hard work 
in a quiet and 
unostentatious 
way, for which he 


Hamilton Russell, THE PRINCESS GHIKA M. HENRI BERNSTEIN (ON RIGHT) deserves all praise. 


who has been lady Who took part in the gymkhana recently held in the 


The famous French dramatist, author of ‘The Any amount of 


champion of Eng- grounds of the Cannes Polo Club, The princess is | Thief’ and ‘‘Samson,” who is a prominent figure people can be 


land more than universally known as ‘‘the fairy of the club” 


once. The 
Duchess of Albany’s A.D.C., Captain 
Seymour, is also very often on the links. 

The Duchess of Albany is doing no 
entertaining and is spending a very quiet 
time at the Villa Nevada ; in fact, she very 
rarely leaves the villa grounds except lor 
an occasional drive. 

Yachts are entering and leaving 
the harbour almost daily. Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet’s magnificent Nahma, 
alter a complete refit and looking 
like a new pin, has left for Tunis. 

On board Mr. Joel’s steam yacht, 
Doris, are Mrs. “ Solly” Joel and 
Miss Joel and Mr. and Mrs. Barnato- 
Iby, who were all guests at 
dinner at the Beausite the other 
evening of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Lewi- 
sohn. Mrs. Lewisohn was of course 
Miss Edna May of Beile-of-New- York 
fame. 


St. Raphael. 
Among other visitors here is the 
Poet Laureate, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, who wanders in the fragrant 
woods composing touching verses in 
plaintive pastoral style, addressed to 
the Prime Minister, so it is said, 
begging him not to improve away 
the office of poet laureate after the 
reform of the Lords. Dr. Leyds, of 
Kruger fame, too, is villagiaturing 
in quiet St. Raphael. He takes care 
to avoid contact with the English 
society of the place. 

The Duchess of Marlborough has 
become quite a keen golfer and 
has almost abandoned motoring in 
favour of the royal and ancient game, 
which she plays daily. 


Monte Carlo. 

M r, Edward Roberts, who enjoys 
_ the monopoly of supplying 

the pigeons to be shot (not plucked) 


at Monte Carlo, is staying in the princi- 
pality. The birds are bred in Lincolnshire, 
where they are collected by agents from 
cots scattered all over the county. In 
London they are fed upon a special diet 
to prepare them for their task of providing 


MADAME G. MENIER 


Who won a number of prizes at the recent polo gymkhana held 


on the Cannes grounds 
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on the Riviera this season found to act on 


committees which 
bring them into the blaze ol publicity 
and perhaps of fame, but Lord Zouche 
specialises in quiet, uselul bills which deal 
with such subjects as electrical engineering 
and lighting and town-planning. 

Lord Zouche’s seat is Parham, a 
lovely old Elizabethan house in 
Sussex. The mansion is crammed 
with plate, armour, books, enamels, 
and priceless furniture. In default 
of a male heir the title and estates, 
if the Budget and its successors leave 
any to their owners, will go to his 
sister, Miss Darea Curzon, as the 
barony is one of those which pass in 
“tail female.” 

A curious story is going the 
rounds with reference to a young 
English naval man, Lieutenant X. 
The evening before he was to leave 
the dominions of Prince Albert he 
strolled over to the Casino alter a 
non-lrugal meal at Ciro’s with a 
few gold pieces in his pocket; on 
him he also had a sealed envelope 
which held a sum ol about £150 
which he had proposed to register 
at the post office, but found it shut, 
so therefore he conveyed the enve- 
lope into the rooms.  Lazily in- 
specting the tables he observed at 
one that the first dozen had not 
occurred for fourteen spins. 

This tempted him to throw a 
“cartwheel” on the first dozen, and 
the last turned up. That settled it. 
He changed his gold into silver, 
which as promptly passed into the 
possession of the bank. Then he 
broke the seal of his letter, changed 
the notes into gold and silver, the 
result being that he lost the entire 
£150 before the first dozen appeared. 

My informant tells me that the 
second and third dozen lailed to 
come up for quite thirty coups, which 
is not a very rare event. 
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Tile SACAVILLES SECURE 


Wentish Rejoicings on the Return of the Successful Defendant of 
the Famous Claim. 


EL Sl TT 


LORD SACKVILLE AND LADY SACKVILLE (RIGHT) WITH THE HON. VICTORIA SACKVILLE-WEST 


Lord and Lady Sackville with their daughter, the Hon. Victoria Mary Sackville-West, had a most enthusiastic welcome home on their return to Knole 
Park, Sevenoaks, last week. Many presentations were made to Lord Sackville, who has successfully contested the action brought against him by 
Mr. E. J. H. B. Sackville-West, who claimed the Sackville peerage and estates on the grounds that his father, the !ate Lord Sackville, was married to his 
mother, Josephine Duran de Ortega, the beautiful Spanish dancer who was known professionally as “‘ Pepita.’ It was in 1847 that the Hon. Lionel 
Sackville-West, son of the Ist baron as he then was, entered the Foreign Office and was engaged in various cities in his duties. He met Josephine de 


KNOLE PARK, LORD SACKVILLE’S BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORICAL SEAT IN KENT 


Ortega in Paris. For some years, dating from 1858, Lord Sackville seemed to have provided a home for Josephine, and she and Lord Sackville lived 
together at Arcachon as man and wife down to the time of her death in 1871. The present Lord Sackville, the late peer’s nephew, successfully main- 
tained that no marriage took place, and later the claimant formally withdrew his petition. The present Lord Sackville married his cousin, Miss Victoria 
Sackville-West, in 1890 and has one daughter, the Hon. Victoria Mary. Knole Park, Sevenoaks, the Kentish seat of Lord Sackville, is one of the: 


most historical mansions in England 
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OCK-A-DOODLE-DO, uncle ; cock- 
a-doodle-do! What a blessing it 
is that Chantecler is over and— 
well no, not done with unfor- 

tunately. We were so fed up (excuse the 
expression, dear, but it. suits so remarkably 
well) with Rostand and his bird play that 
we are quite willing to say it’s his master- 
piece as long as on nous fiche la paix 
en suite if we say it. Entre nous, 1 don’t 
say it, but more of my opinion further 
down in the letter; for the moment I want 
to have my thwack at Rostand. It isn’t 
so much the poet himself I—and many 
others in the submerged city—object to, 
it’s the insufferable conceit of his family. 
Poor man, his fair Rosamund wife seems 
quite a bird-play character ; c’est-d-dire, a 
hen-pecker if we 
judge by the way 
she has been boss- 
ing the show (my 
language is shock- 
ing) ve Chantecler. 
For weeks we have 
not been able to 
open a newspaper 
ora magazine 
without seeing her 
mincing smile and 
coy eyes grimacing 
from the front 
page, and a few 
dozen  verses— 
pretty enough in 
their own way— 
by the lady 
accompany the 
picture. Some- 
times she gives us 
in elaborate prose 
an appreciation of 
her husband’s 
talents and vir- 
tues. I’m sure that 
left to his own 
devices Rostand 
would be a most 
unassuming great 
man, but his wife 
really doesn’t give 
him a chance and 
pours flagons of 
oil on the adver- 
tisement bonfire 
that has nearly 
suffocated every- 
one to death. 
We don’t like a 
great man’s family to tell us of his 
greatness. 
3 te % 

Fa instance, Madame Rostand informs 

us that she knows a great deal 
about beauty, poetry, and true art; there- 
fore, “speakin’ as one ‘oo knows,” she cries, 
or rather writes, in the * Matin,” ‘‘ Nothing 
is more wonderful, more beautiful, than 
the chef d’ceuvre, Chantecler.” Perhaps— 
perhaps not; anyway we prefer to form 
Our own opinions and not have one [forced 
upon us by the lady in Greek dress, who 
poses on the Grecian “ terrace”? at Cambo 
or peers at us from behind an orange tree 
(vide Paris edition of ‘‘ L’Illustration ’’), or 
smirks at us from under an elaborate Rue 
de la Paix turban. I suppose I am nasty, 
uncle, but really it is because I hate to 
see men made fools of. Let them fight 
their own battles and don’t fuss round is 
my advice to the weaker sex. Don’t you 
agree with me? I expect though I am 
theoretically wise and shall be just as 
foolish as other women when I’m in love; 
I can only pray to fall in love with an 


riscillla im 


Englishman (or one Frenchman I know 
—that’s just a feeler Jor you, dear), who 
simply wouldn’t allow a mere female to 
interfere. 
& cs 
oung Maurice, the poet’s eldest son, is 
another nuisance in his own way. 
He has any amount of talent no doubt, 
for he tells us so himself, and he tells us 
exactly how we must appreciate his papa’s 
genius. He is such a pretty little boy, 
you know, uncle. We are not shown his 
portrait in a Grecian tunic, but I am sure 
he often wears one at home and a rose 
wreath in his fair hair, What a charm- 
ing objet de vitrine for Jean Lorrain or 
Oscar Wilde. If those great men who did 
not of themselves court publicity had lived 


THE COUNTESS WANDA D'OSTHEIM 


At the wheel of her car greeting a friend. A recent snapshot in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris 


_they would predict great things for the 


eighteen-year-old poet whose verses are 
so remarkable when one remembers his 
extreme youth. 
ou have already read dozens of articles 
about the first performance of Chan- 
tecler, uncle, and you know exactly what 
a wonderfully packed house witnessed it 
and the enormous crowd that gathered 
round the doors of the Porte St. Martin 
to see the celebrities go in. Perhaps you 
don’t know, uncle, why it is that Coquelin 
announced the author's name at the end 
of the fourth act instead of Guitry, who 
plays the principal part. You see alter 
the répétition générale, when Rostand 
found that the play was not the extra- 
ordinarily triumphant chef d’cuvre he 
expected it to appear, he declared that it 
was all the fault of Guitry, who made the 
cock too triste, too melancholy. Well, 
Guitry, who isa great actor, has very little 
patience, and told the poet what he has 
never been told before no doubt, namely, 
that he, Rostand, was an—extremely 
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naughty word, meaning “meddlesome 
fool.’ Polite translation. Entre nous, 
uncle, I think Rostand decidedly shabby 
to put his semi-success on Guitry’s 
shoulder. Oh, sorry I forgot; I believe in 
England it is correct to say that it was an 
entire success. All the same, dear, you 
know they've chopped off 300 lines in the 
frog scene, and yet the other night some 
heartless people grumbled and almost 
hissed the third act. What a pity fair 
Rosamund, or Maurice, was not there to 
talk to them and point out the hidden 
beauties. 
tt Bi te 
ncle. mine, don’t think I dislike 
Rostand, please. Of course, my 
opinion doesn’t count, but I think he is 
a wonderful man, 
and there are some 
beauteous touches 
in Chantecley and 
certain lines that 
are magnilicent 
indeed. In my 
belief the whole 
mistake lies in the 
fact that the play 
was produced—it 
ought merely to 
have been edited 


and read by a 
worthy and 
selected few 


chosen by Madame 
Rostand. I am 
glad anyway 
that it will pro- 
bably bring in 
tons and tons of 
shekels to the 
Porte St. Martin, 
for that theatre 
has been unlucky 
solong. Ofcourse, 
as everyone goes 
to see the play, 
whether they care 
for it or not re- 
mains a matter of 
no importance to 
the box office. 
Es & 
h botheration ! 
Uncle dear, 
I'm tired of writ- 
ing about Chante- 
cler.. It’s sure to 
come to London. 
Frohman has “acquired” the rights for 
America, so I suppose we shall greet the 
bird in» town some day. We are not 
quite certain as to our end in Paris. 
Will it be by drowning or by fever? 
If the water goes quite down and stays 
down we are threatened with all sorts of 
plagues arising from the damp and drains, 
and if it rises again the whole of the city 
will finish by crumbling away, and France 
will have a muddy lake for capital and 
not a town at all. 
# t # 
Fancy living in a street called Great 
New Street, uncle. It’s a very de- 
ceptive name. One imagines a beautiful 
walk along it on Sundays—a_ red-brick, 
newly-built street; and instead of that 
Great New Street is a horrid little back- 
water full of dirty grey buildings and near 
an old abandoned fried-fish shop (I know 
I saw one somewhere in the neighbourhood 
last time I came to the office), As lor 
your olfice—well, the steps that lead up to 
it are the most suicidal things I have ever 
seen. Well, bon soiv, uncle.—PRISCILLA. 
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THE WANING SEASON OF “WINTER SPORTS ” 


Prominent Personalities at Three Popular Swiss Resorts. 


AY WA ee 


Dr. Mi z 
M. DEL VALLE AND MLLE. BORDON! ON THE ICE RINK AT GHAMONIX Bias 


M. del Valle and Mlle. Bordoni are both expert skaters and habitués of the very fashionable Palais de Glace in Paris. Mlle, Bordoni is a welleknown 
actress who plays at the Capucines Theatre, Paris, and has also appeared at the Cigale 


Uilyett : Ballance 


THE STAGE AND THE BAR ON HOLIDAY MR. SLATER TAKING A FLYING START 
Miss Fanny Wentworth, the well-known comédienne, tobogganing with Mr. Slater has been twice a winner of the Grand National of the 
a well-known London barrister, at Wenden, Switzerland Cresta, and recently won the Curzon Cup (see pages 206-7) 
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FHE TATLER 


RICHARD 


KING. 
A Fascinating Book. 


R. FRANZ BLEI, the clever and 
extremely witty German author, 


is quite an exquisite. “ The 
Powder Puff: a Ladies’ Bre- 
viary,” which has just been published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, possesses in 


a remarkable manner the eighteenth-cen- 
tury “touch.” Reading it 
one seems to be sitting in 
some. shady corner of the 
gardens at Versailles in the 
heyday of their splendour 
listening to the bold but 
ever- charming conversation 
of some intelJectual précieux 
of the French Court. — It 
ought to have been illus- 
trated by Aubrey Beardsley, 
with, to suppose a_ still 
more impossible ideal, an 
introduction by the author 
ol maeDher Rapessorethe 
Lock.’ Yet in spite of its 
eighteenth - century atmo- 
sphere it is in many ways 
essentially modern. It 
treats of forbidden matters 
with all the exquisite and 
refined daring of a Laurence 
Sterne, but the problems ol 
which it treats are essen- 
tially those of to-day. 


Love and Morality. 
“Take for example, the 
chapter entitled 
“Morality for Women”: 
“Speak of morals with the 
same seriousness as spring 
fashions, never flippantly or 
frivolously in the belief that 
you must explain to your 
friends that you do not 
take those beautiful laws 
seriously. You had better 
talk of morals as little as 
you talk of the way to beat 
up an egg—both are prac- 
tices, and no subject for 
conversation.” The chapter 
on love, beneath a spirit of 
banter, hides more than the 
usual allowance of common 
sense. ‘It is important in 
all cases,” says the author 
speaking of women, to 
whom, by the by, all these 
little essays are addressed, 
“it is important in all 
cases, especially for the sake 
of your reputation, to keep 
your line of retreat open. 
Il you chance to disappoint 
a man—in other words, if 
you do succeed in giving 
him that precise suggestion 
of yourself which corre- 
sponds with the need which you perceive 
in him—do not endeavour to improve 
matters by showing yourself to him in 
another light. Do nothing. Throw up 
the game. Devote all your skill to retreat. 
It must appear a conquest which you are 
not inclined to follow up. You are 
responsible for your own failures.” 
o it 
A Philosopher Without a Mask. 
An besides these two chapters devoted 
to the morality of women and love 
there are others which treat of chastity, 


United South Africa. 


the jealousy of men, feelings, marriage, 
fidelity, the moral illusion, and shorter 
ones advising women on ideals of beauty, 
the inspection of fashion plates, flirting, 
church, and the Kingdom of Heaven, be- 
sides many more equally entertaining and 
interesting. All are charmingly artificial 
—the artificiality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—but within each one is more than 
a share of good, sound common sense. _ In 
all “The Powder Puff” is a little volume 


LADY ——(?) 


of most delightful philosophy presumably 
written by ay late friend, the Prince 
Hippolytus,” a gentleman to whom, the 
author tells us, “levity and uravity ap- 
pealed equally.” ‘“ Above ali he refused to 
mould his features to the mask which life, 
the great maskmaker, sneer on us all.” 


Thoughts fein “The ipower Puff. Wy 
“*T*here are some weaklings who want 

to conceal that they are weak, and 
they do it by saying that morality is 
weakness.” 
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ist 


“Tn love you must only be mistaken 
once, if at all—the first time.” 

“Do not spend too many years over 
your dreams.” 

“Excessive sentimentality generally de- 
stroys all feelings and fails to call forth 
any response from the feelings of other 
people.” 

“There is no appreciable difference 
between the professional courtesan and 
the woman who betrays her husband 
without leaving him, be- 
cause he provides her with 
all the comforts of life. 
The real difference is that 
the faithless wife lies while 
the other woman is per- 
lectly honest.” 

“The people of to-day 
only demand respect for 
their masks.”’ 

“The voluptuous seek 
satisfaction, but the pas- 
sionate know that death 
follows after.” 

“The intellect is en- 
tirely expended on life as it 
grows more complicated, 
so the nerves are only left 
for art.” 

“There are very few 
proper women who are no’ 
weary of their trade.” 

“Something quite extra- 
ordinarily splendid must 
occur in life if death is not 
to be merely a cruel bétise.”’ 

“Only those who have 
never loved say that thie 
heart does not grow old.” 

“One should always 
stop short at the beginning, 
it is always the best part.” 

“Bored people are in- 
variably boring.” 

“If the Sphinx had 
chattered and made much 
ado about her riddles 
guessers would soon have 
failed her.” 

“To unbelievers their 
belief is no comfort, since 
they know God exists so 
long as a single man be- 
lieves in Him.” 

“Veils give no reply as 
the unveiled face so often 
does; they answer our 
questions with queries.”’ 

“Unskilful flirting can 
lose a woman, in a man’s 
eyes, the little she really 
possesses, just as a woman 
of forty who dyes her hair 
red becomes thereby an old 
lady of filty.” 


Lallie Charles 


A new portrait of Mrs, Herbert Gladstone, the wife of the new Governor-General for tt 

As the colony does not seem quite as united as its name would 

lead one to suppose Mr. Gladstone—who will be made a peer, of course—may have 

a difficult administration; in this, however, he will find his wife of great assistance, 
Mrs. Gladstone being full of tact and charm and necessary firmness 


a Story of Temperament 
erenice’”’ (Ward, Lock), 
by Mr. Phillips Op- 
penheim, is primarily a 
study of two temperaments, with little or 
none ol that ‘exciting suspense ”’ which is 
usually supposed to be necessary to success- 
ful novels; indeed, the interest is purely 
psychological. The two chiei characters 
are an actress of temperament and a 
celebrated literary recluse. ‘Their love 
story is well and graphically told, but we 
are hardly convinced by the subsequent 
melodramatic dénouement ol their passion. 
Neither of them—more especially the man— 
struck us as being ol the material of which 
great tragedies are made. Nevertheless 
(Continued on p. 198) 
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THE RAGE F THE AGE. 


RolleresKating is Attracting WVotaries of All Classes All Over the 
World. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


TWO EXPERTS—THE MISSES PHYLLIS AND ZENA DARE AT OLYMPIA 


It is some time since these famous and clever young actresses have appeared in these pages, but it will be noticed that the photographic smile which 
has made the fortunes of many dental preparations, although it has vanished on this occasion from the face of the former, is still as permanently and 
bewitchingly fixed on the charming countenance of the latter as ever 
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WITH SILENT FRIENI 


“Berenice” is a story of exceeding in- 
terest, and in accordance with the some- 
what narrow limits of its subject is most 
commendably short. The illustrations, 
however, are as unsuccessful as most 
pictorial accompaniments generally are. 
Berenice, we are told by the author, was a 
beautiful and distinguished-looking 
woman. The artist depicts her as 
neither; but, indeed, to look at 
her is to believe that she changed 
her appearance every few pages. 
However, “ Berenice’? is a novel 
to read. 
A Book of Verse for Children. 

eadows of Play” (Elkin 

Mathews), by Margaret 
Arndt, is a charming little volume 
of verses for children. For grown- 
up readers it will doubtlessly prove 
doubly interesting for having an 
introduction by Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton. This introduction is addressed 

» “My Dear Goddaughter,” and 
in it, speaking of one of the poems 
entitled “ Birthday Baby,” he writes, 
‘“There is one of them that I am 
very fond of, which begins by 
saying— 

Birthday Baby, one year old, 

Would you like a throne of gold ? g 
“T think that is so nice and sudden. 
You are not to suppose from this 
that your mother actually had a 
throne of gold on the premises ; 
your mother is a poet, and poets 
seldom have such things. But it is 
quite true that when little things like you 
and me are one year old we are so nice 
that people would give us anything. The 
great question is, Barbara, can we “keep as 
nice as that? I have my doubts, but we 
might try. And what fun it would be if 
we could really keep it up; and when you 
are dying at ninety-seven and I at 127 
there were still golden thrones going 
somewhere.” The little book is full of 
pretty things and should be deservedly 
popular in the nursery, and surreptitiously 
(for we all know that the drawing-room 
always gives the warmest and most last- 
ing welcome to children’s books) 
with children of a larger growth. 

t tt tt 
By the Author of ‘‘ Everybody's 
Secret.” 


M r, Dion Clayton Calthrop asa 
= novelist possesses the inesti- 
mable gift of “charm.” All the 
nice characters of his books are 
lovable in the extreme, while the 
less estimable ones never contrive 
to be anything more disagreeable 
tha somewhat priggish. More- 
over, he has the power of not only 
interesting his readers but making 
them invariably good- tempered 
at the same time. The world 
seems a pleasanter place when 
one is perusing one of his books, 
and men and women seem far 
more interesting and attractive 
than one usually manages to find 
them. Indeed, he casts such a 
spell of “goodwill to all men” 
over one that it is not until the 
last page of his book has long 
been closed that one discovers his 
strongest forte as a novelist does 
not lie in the vz iriety of his plots. 
r he characters of his latest story, 

Tinsel and Gold” (Alston 
Rivers), are almost identical with 
his previous book, ‘‘ Everybody's 


ce 


1 


his health. 


Secret,” while their fortunes curiously 

enough are almost ue same, 

A Delightful Story. 

Or has the heroine, an actress, loving a 
man who lails to fully appreciate 

her; the hero, a man who passes most of 


I ce 


From “* Puck" 


THE YELLOW PRESS 


his life in an exasperating state of blind- 
ness as to his own sentimental interests. 
Then there is the hero’s aberration with a 
chit of a thing who is not worth an iota 
of the woman he really ought to love, and 
there are the subsidiary characters in the 
form of mutual men friends and a lady 
companion who sees the true state of 
affairs and contrives to arrange that 
matters should end in the most lovely 
fairy-story way imaginable. If these cha- 
racters were any less fascinating and de- 
lightful than they are we should resent 
their resurrection in a second book under 


PRINCE HENRY OF WALES 


Who is at present staying at Broadstairs with his younger brothers for 
Our photograph depicts Prince Henry with his nurse leaving 
Broadstairs Station on his way to Sir F. Laking’s residence 
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different names; but in truth they are all 
so lovable and so really nice that one is 
glad to renew one’s acquaintance with 
them under any circumstances whatsoever. 
And thus one must thank Mr. Calthrop 
for one of the most charming novels which 
this publishing season has so far given us. 
Es te te 


The New-art Room. 
M:: Dion Clayton Calthrop’s 
’ description of the heroine’s 
flat is so typical of its kind that | 
giveit at length: “ lt was furnished 
in the style called for no particular 
reason the New Art. The side- 
board of thin lumigated oak had 
leaded bottle glass let into it in 
the most unexpected places. The 
chairs were too high. The fire- 
place looked like the hearth of a 
cottage seen in a nightmare. The 
walls were plain but had a frieze 
of almost-speaking peacocks vividly 
out of place, and the pictures were 
all of ‘one style—a style much 
affected by a certain class, in which 
children stopped the traffic of a 
busy street, or peered over the backs 
of St: Bernards, or asked a puppy 
the time, or gave a blind beggar 
a penny; they were in copper 
frames, beaten apparently to repre- 
sent the ravages of smallpox.” 
A Beautiful Character. 


ndeed, we are not surprised that 
Lord Ascalon shuddered at the 
domestic taste exhibited by the 
music-hall artist he in a fit of foolish in- 
fatuation had one day decided to make his 
wile. Weare even more surprised, however, 
that a woman, whose vulgarity should have 
apparently been the most marked of her 
characteristics, should, under the influence 
of her love for her aristocratic husband. 
have so quickly developed into a woman 
of the utmost refinement. But then, that 
we know is a novelist’s little way, and we 
can forgive him any seeming impro- 
bability ‘for drawing a character so charm- 
ing and noble and lovable as Lily Lorette, 
the serio-comic, the heroine of “ Tinsel 
and Gold.” That this heroine 
should at last come into the full 
reward of her many noble sacri- 
fices is only in the nature of « 
story which manages to contrive 
a happy ending ; but in the telling 
of her quasi- pathetic history the 
laughter and tears are most de- 
lightfully mingled. Moreover, 
the character is a remarkably 
real one; it is only the apparent 
vulyarity with which the author 
has decked her out that fails to 
carry absolute conviction, but 
even this cannot stifle the real 
woman underneath and it does 
not prevent us believing in ‘her 
reality for a moment. ‘‘ Tinsel 
and Gold” is full of delightful 
things, and the charm and 
humour of his dialogue seem to 
prove that one day Mr. Calthrop 
should be able to write a really 
brilliant comedy. 


te 


Books to Read. 
HE SECRET OF 
By Robert 

(Fisher Unwin.) 
No. 19. by Edgar Jepson. 
(Mills and Boon.) : 
Honesty’s GARDEN. 

Creswick. (Long.) 


THE SARGASSO. 
Macdonald. 


By Paul 
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MIXED METAPHORS. By George Belcher. 


‘Tell me, Mrs. Wumps, in what way this trouble affects you?” 
‘‘Well, doctor, | gets ’ot all over and then | breaks out into a cold sweat—like a statue” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—My circle of friends is 
large and varied, but now and 
then it pleases me to write to a 
typical British aristocrat. They 
may be a bit played out but they have 
their uses, and you belong to what a 
certain clever writer has described as the 
circle of “the great-grandmotherhood,” 
and this in spite of the fact that you are 
one of our youngest countesses. 
Your rather brief life history is as 
follows: You are the youngest of 
the four daughters of Lord and 
Lady Calthorpe, and were brought 
up in the ways of the old school, 
dressed plainly, obeyed your parents, 
and were taught to avoid the smart 
set and its deadly doings. Your 
father is a rich peer and a staunch 
Tory, and your mother—who was a 
Duncombe—appears a perfect type 
of the mid-Victorian matron. But 
you had a stately life as your 
parents divide their time between 
a house in Grosvenor Square and 
their country place, Elvetham, in 
Hampshire. Your two elder sisters 
were quiet girls, who although their 
husbands are gentlemen made some- 
what poor marriages. 

But you, my lady, must have 
been planned in another mould, for 
you are pretty, clever, and more 
than rather ambitious. You came 
out when very young, knew your 
own value, and very soon had 
sampled and fathomed the social 
show. And nothing succeeds like 
success, for you had not long been 
out when you captured a real live 
earl, the twenty-six-year-old Lord 
Malmesbury. So when you were 
only nineteen you had one of the 
prettiest country weddings on record, 
for you were married in Easter week, 
1905, amidst all sorts of rural revels 
and rejoicings. Since those days you 
have had the best of good times. 
You make Heron Court your head- 
quarters, but you are often in town, go 
abroad, yacht, and enjoy yourself generally, 
for you have a good head on your shoulders, 
and you are rather at the helm—are you 
not?—in matters domestic as well as 
social. Your little husband—of whom 
more later on—is quite content to be a 
good second. You have not yet begun 
to entertain in London, but you give some 
smart “shoots? in Hampshire, 

Now I must say a word about your 
youthful family, for even children will 
show a woman’s characteristics. Your 
first child, Lady Elizabeth Harris, was 
born the year alter your marriage, and in 
1907 appeared the small heir to the earl- 
dom, Viscount FitzHarris. Now as it 
chanced the German Emperor was at 
that time tenant of Highcliffe Castle, near 
Christchurch, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart-Wortley. Well, he had been 
entertained at Heron Court, so when the 
boy was born he offered himself as a 
godfather. This unique honour was, of 
course, accepted, and he presented the 
child with a fine gold cup duly inscribed 
with his august name and title, but as he 
had unluckily left England he was repre- 
sented at the ceremony by the German 
ambassador. Then the whole affair 
seemed a trifle grandiose as the infant 
wore a historic robe given to James 
1st Earl of Malmesbury by the Empress 
Catherine of Russia on the occasion of 
the christening of his daughter, Catherine, 


to whom the Empress had stood sponsor 
in 1780. This was all a piece of the pride 
of life to which even your best friends 
know that you are devoted. 

Now as regards your personal appear- 
ance. You are fair-skinned with dark 
hair and fine eyes, and although your 
features are by no means perfect yet you 
may at any moment blossom intoa beauty. 


THE COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 


As I said you are clever and also extremely 
musical. You play the violin really well, 
also the piano, can sing prettily, and have 
a thorough knowledge of music, and 
you are an amusing talker and a pleasant 
hostess, and have a decided gift for organi- 
sation. Lord Malmesbury has been neatly 
described as ‘‘a worthy soul with the best 
of good intentions,’ and that defines 
his character with much aptness, for he 
certainly means well but has not as yet 
set the Thames on fire on any special 
occasion. He is short and fair and nice- 
looking, and is an earnest little man who 
took honours at Christ Church, acted as 
secretary to Lord Onslow when that 
useful peer was Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, and then sat for some time on 
the London County Council as a Moderate 
and a Conservative. But his High-Church 
leanings are perhaps his most salient 
characteristic; in fact, his interests seem 
to be almost entirely ecclesiastical. His 
tastes are quiet and studious, and he cares 
little for sport and nothing at all for horse- 
racing. But he like you is fond of music, 
sings well, and takes an interest in matters 
musical. 

Heron Court is one of the most charm- 
ing places in the south of England. It is 
not splendid WNke Goodwood House nor 
Elizabethan like Longleat, but it is a 
pleasant abode with grounds and gardens 
that areequite unique. The domain is on 
two.rivers, the Avon and the Stour, the 
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Thomson 


No. XCIV.—The Countess of Malmesbury. 


latter of which is in summer covered with 
water lilies. But the great beauty of the 
place lies in its ‘‘ forest ” of rhododendrons. 
These in late spring afford a feast of 
colour, and the sloping park seems a blaze 
of brilliance when the trees are in bloom 
with every shade of mauye, violet, yellow, 
orange, faint pink, and richest crimson. 
Then the grounds are large and well 
wooded, and the wildfowl-shooting 
is among the best in the country. 
Heron Court was once a priory and 


still shows some fine old glass 
windows. The house contains a 


few valuable pictures by Romney 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and among 
other objects of interest is the table 
on which the second Peace of Paris 
was signed in 1815. 

Altogether your lines are laid in 
pleasant places, and with your brains 
and good looks and position you 
may be a political hostess of the 
near future, for in spite of my severe 
remarks you have many good and 
attractive qualities. That you play 
your part well as wife and mother 
is a foregone conclusion, but also 
you are a faithful friend and in 
several ways show a high-bred inde- 
pendence. An instance of this is 
shown in the way in which you are 
faithful to Weymouth, a quiet little 
seaside place in Dorset. When you 
need change of air instead of going 
off to some smart place you betake 
yourself to Weymouth, which has 
the best of fresh air but is a trifle 
old-world and sacred to memories 
of George III. and the bygone years. 
I myself love the place with its town 
crier, its esplanade, Nothe Fort, and 
distant view of Portland and _ its 
famous breakwater, and its keen 
air acts as a real refresher. Buf all 
the same you as a smart young 
married woman might easily be 
excused if you chose some more up- 
to-date spot as a holiday resort. 

Before I end I must have a word or 
two to say on your relations. Your two 
steady elder sisters have already received 
mention, but the one next in age to your- 
self deserves a special word in this epistle, 
for she, too, is a social success, although 
ina less degree than your ladyship. As 
pretty Miss Hilda Calthorpe she made her 
mark in the dancing world of London. 
She is fair, light-haired, and blue-eyed, 
and perhaps a bit insipid. However, she 
married rather well a man who has not 
much money, but who is now Lord Walter 
Hervey. 

Susan Lady Malmesbury is by far the 
most distinctive of any of your ‘“‘in-law” 
relations. She began life as Miss Susan 
Hamilton of Fyne Court in Somerset, 
and married as her first husband a man 
much older than herself, the 3rd Lord 
Malmesbury, author and statesman, who 
had been in his time Privy Seal and Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. He 
died in 1889, and after some years of 
widowhood she took as her second hus- 
band the late Sir John Ardagh, a keen 
soldier, who had held many important 
posts under Government. Susan Lady 
Malmesbury is a tall, dark, dignified 
woman of the type that the French aptly 
describe as a belle laide. Literary work 
and philanthropic endeavour interest her.— 
[ remain your obedient servant, CaNnpIpA. 

te t te 
NEXT WEEK, MISS CHRISTABEL PANKHURST 
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WATER RAFFLES. By Starr Wood. 


Bill Red Mullet: You’re a nice sort of burglar to get information ‘about a crib 
Bill Grey Mullet: Well, how was | to know he kept a dogfish? 
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EN who have tried to get into 
Parliament and who have failed 
—an experience which I have 
endured—do not always find it 
easy to suffer condolences gladly. ‘The 
man who holds your hand for a long time 
as he explains that he had hoped you 
would have done better no doubt means 
well, but the natural man feels inclined to 
kick him. Equally trying is the man who 
comes up with an idiotic grin saying, 
“Well, you didn’t get in after all”"—a 
piece of superfluous information. But 
many and great as are the trials of 
proffered consolation I doubt if they are 
worse than some of the inflictions of those 
who would congratulate. 


Watchful Eyes. 
ou are kept under close 
observation by your good 
friends who are determined to 
detect some added airs of self- 
importance in your demeanour. 
They come up with some such 
futile remark as, “ Well, I sup- 
pose I can still approach you?” 
or, “ Will you condescend to 
shake hands now that you are 
an M.P.?” or, ‘f Would you like 
me to go down on my hands 
and knees?’ However you 
may answer you will give the 
impression that you are suffering 
from a bad attack of swollen 
Head. ‘There is really no escape 
from the dilemma. 


Sure to be Wrong. 
[if you tella man he may still 

approach you and that you 
are quite ready to shake hands 
he will go away telling everyone 
that you are a conceited beast, 
so vain that you actually took 
his remarks in earnest. And, of 
course, if you tell him he must 
no longer presume to come near 
you or to expect recognition 
from you he will proclaim your 
monstrous self-importance in 
all quarters. In such circum- 
stances whatever you do you 
are sure to be wrong. Even by 
giving the only appropriate 
answer to such a fellow, “ Don’t 
make an idiot of yourself,’ you 
do not improve matters, though 
such an outburst may relieve 
one’s feelings for the moment. 

%* a % 
Front Bench. 
A nother encouraging remark which is 

often made to the newly-elected man 

is, “Well, I suppose you think you are 
going to be Prime Minister in about 
twenty minutes,” or if you are on the 
other side the equally pleasant suggestion 
is made that you are certain you will be 
leading the Opposition at once, if not 
sooner. Everyone supposes that the new 
man arrives at Westminster convinced that 
he will capture the place in next to no 
time, and that before the first session is 
over he will be lolling on a front bench 
or leaning on and thumping that much- 
enduring table. The more you protest 
that such fantastic notions have never 
entered your mind the more convinced 
your kind friends are that the ambition 
of Cardinal Wolsey was modest and re- 
strained when compared with your own 
swelling self-importance. 


Statesmen Politicians : 


The Two Tribes. 
‘The new man soon discovers that there 
are two tribes of men at Westminster 
—politicians and statesmen. There are 
different ways of separating the two. 
Thus the sound party man will hail all 
the men on his side as statesmen and will 
dismiss all on the other side as politicians, 
prefixing various adjectives of an intensive 
nature before the word. The mind of the 
sound party man is seldom troubled about 
anything. He was no sound party man 
who made the celebrated remark, “ 1 wish 
I was as certain of anything as Tom 
Macaulay is of everything.” And there 
are men to-day who cannot be quite certain 


AMERICA’S PREMIER DANSEUSE 


Mile. Dazie, a beautiful and accomplished dancer who before the advent 
of Mile. Genée was known as America’s finest dancer. 
according to the American press, has, however, taken first place in the 


affections of New York theatregoers 


when trying to divide the statesmen and 
the politicians. 
What is a Politician? 
“T~hat eminent divine, Robert South, who 
could have been a bishop but de- 
clined the offer, made the following 
pleasant remark in one of his sermons: 
“The politician whose very essence lies in 
this, that he is a person ready to do any- 
thing that he apprehends is for his advan- 
tage.’ This has encouraged insolent 
lexicographers to define the word, “ poli- 
tician,” as “aman of artifice or cunning ; 
a cunning, artful person.” This view 
seems to be supported to some extent 
by that profound observer, Mr. Martin 
Dooley, whose remarks to Mr. Henessy 
on politics and politicians are worthy of 
notice. 
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Mile. Genée, 
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By S. L. 
Hughes, 


Real Politicians. 
M: Dooley divides public men into two 

classes, (1) Reformers and (2) real 
politicians, distinguishing them in this 
way: “Reformers are in favour of sup- 
pressing everything, but real politicians 
believe in suppressing nothing but evi- 
dence.” I express no opinion in regard to 
the merits of that pleasant little dictum 
but will invite the reader to observe 
another profound remark made by the 
same shrewd observer: ‘‘ A reformer tries 
to get into office on a flying machine. 
He succeeds now and then, but the odds 
are 100 to r on the lad that tunnels 
through.”” It will be seen that here we 
have evidence that Mr. Dooley 
favours the view that a poli- 
tician if he be a real politician 
is a cunning and artful fellow, 
thus agreeing with the doctrine 
preached by Robert South, D.D., 
in the days of the Stuarts. 

7 t & 
Concerning Statesmen. . 
Some people seem to think 

that the word, “ states- 
men,” should be applied only 
to men of Cabinet rank, but 
that is a view which is not 
regarded with favour by under 
secretaries Or by the occupants 
of back-bench seats in the 
Commons. For the consolation 
and encouragement of these 
gentlemen | may point out that 
a man may be called a “ states- 
man,’ even though he has never 
attained high rank in public 
life, if it can be shown that he 
would have been equal to a 
great position had he been 
called to it. There may be 
some difficulty in proving such 
a matter, but the claim has been 
allowed by a famous old author. 


Good Tom Fuller. 
allude to the author of the 
“Worthies of England,” 
Thomas Fuller, who has placed 
this genial judgment on record : 
“The word, statesmen, is of 
great latitude, sometimes signi- 
fying such who are able to 
manage offices of state though 
never actually called thereunto.” 
These words should, I think, 
be emblazoned over the back 
benches in the House of Com- 
mons. Surely there is no man 
in that assembly but feels con- 
vinced that he could manage 
any office of state, though many members 
must be horribly conscious of the fact that 
there is but little probability of their 
being called thereunto. 


Sarony 


Minor Points. 


3 | am of opinion, though I have no wish 


to be dogmatic, that the private 
member will have more chance of impress- 
ing the onlooking stranger as being a 
statesman if he wears his hat in the 
House. There is something very impres- 
sive in the appearance of a man who has 
a tall silk hat crushed over his brows, his 
arms folded, his chin on his chest, and his 
legs stretched out. You can easily think 
of such a man that deep on his front 
engraven deliberation sits and public 
care, or in other words vou recognise him 
asa statesman. Withouta hat he would 
sit revealed as the merest politician. 
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FROM THE IDEAL TO THE ACTUAL. By C. Johns. 


Artist: Come down now, Martha, and get the dinner ready 
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when the London cabby has become 

extinct or lives only in a modern 

prototype which has nothing of the 
original species left about it. He is a 
feature of the streets and an interesting 
one unless you happen to be personally 
concerned, when his fine scorn and mas- 
terly crushing, “’Ere, what you call this?” 
are apt to be too trying to be enjoyed. 

He is passing without a doubt. Al- 
teady the taxicab and the cheap fast 
motor "buses are having a marked in- 
fluence on his numbers, and I have been 
casually wondering what becomes of 
cabbies when they cease to drive cabs. 
For the matter of that, who are they, 
where do they come from, these men who 
man the “gondola” of London’s_ busy 
thoroughfares ? 

I never succeeded in knowing a cabby 
away lfrom his cab. They do live in houses, 
I suppose, and someone knows them on 
Sundays and off days. I wish I did. 
From what I know of them from the pro- 
fessional side I should say the acquaint- 
ance would prove interesting and perhaps 
profitable. It is not unprofitable then to 
the cabby, but I was thinking more of 
my side than his. 

As a matter of fact the average cabby 
has such a thorough mastery of his subject 
that you do not need to expend over 
much worry in case the poor fellow is not 
getting his due. He sometimes misses a 
chance on the side lines so to speak, but 
not often; though I can recall one occa- 
sion when one did, and I shall never 
forget the poor fellow’s face when he 
realised it. 

It was like this. I was due at some 
public meeting where something public 
was expected of me, and having a mortal 
hatred of that sort of thing and being in 
a blue funk about it, 1 made one frantic 
effort to get out of it on perfectly legiti- 
mate grounds between the railway station 
and the place of execution. 

‘“*Cabby,” said I, with wistful entreaty 
to the trusty jehu who had undertaken 
to convey me from Liverpool Street at 
scarcely more than double the legal fare, 
“cabby, you do get accidents in your 
profession sometimes?” 

“Not hus, sir,’ said the thick-headed 
fool. ‘‘ Safe as a ’earse, sir, and darn near 
as lively, our job is.” Only he didn’t say 
“ darn.” 

“But,” I insisted, ‘cab horses do slip 
and fares do get pitched out on their necks, 
or run away and bust the whole thing to 
smithereens — including the man inside. 
You never know, cabby ; and if you should 
—if you should, I say—by any chance have 
a spill or a runaway on this trip I'll spring 
you half—I mean I will undertake to see 
that pecuniary loss is not added to your 
misfortune.” 

The cabby seemed an intelligent man 
and I did think that he had “ caught on.” 
Imagine my horror then as Isat and watched 
the procession of familiar streets until the 
awful moment arrived when the cab drew 
up with a jerk at the hall I was bound for. 

“You've kept him well in hand, I 
see, cabby,” said I with bitter sarcasm. 
“You're evidently a safe man at the 


[ will be a great pity in many respects 
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ribbons, slow going but dead certain to 
get there all complete.” 

“That’s me, sir,” replied the cabby 
heartily. “Old Bob I am, and I don’t 
take no risks. Never so much as run into 
a policeman’s foot, and they want a bit 
of steering round to get by safely if you 
like.” 

“Careful man,” said J, still sarcastic. 
“ Only, if you hadn’t been quite so careful 
you might have gathered up a sovereign.” 

Cabby “caught on” then right enough 
and he seemed discontented about some- 
thing. His attitude suggested a deep- 
seated conviction that he hadn’t been 
given a fair chance, and he hinted that 
if I was anything remotely approaching 
the semblance of a gentleman I’d go back 
with him and do the trip again. 

I wonder, by the way, why cabbies 
and policemen are so antagonistic. Only 
the other morning I was one of many 
witnesses to an exhibition of this pre- 
judice which adds to the gaiety of nations 
and keeps up the police fund by miscel- 
laneous contributions exacted by stern, 
fussy, unsympathetic magistrates. 

The policeman on duty at the Mansion 
House had stopped the traffic going West, 
and a four-wheeler hadn’t drawn up quite 
as promptly as the dignity of the law 
deemed necessary. 

“Why don’t you stop when I tell 
you?” he demanded with hoarse sternness. 

“Didn't hear you tell me nothing,’ 
retorted the cabby calmly pulling away at 
his upturned clay. 

“ Well, you saw me signal to you with 
me ‘and,” persisted the policeman. 

“Not me,” said the cabby in a still, 
small voice. “I've left me microscope at 
‘ome. P’r’aps it was hid by the shadow 
of your feet. You should have put them 
out; I'd have seen them miles orf.” 

The cabby scored that time; but the 
policemen got their turn when my aunt 
came up to pay usa visit. She is a very 
deceptive-looking old lady, and apart from 
the fact that she lived in London for 
twenty years before she went to live in 
Hants for three, she has ideas of cost and 
expenditure which at times border on 
meanness. She hired the cabby at Water- 
loo and picked out a four-wheeler because 
the driver ‘looked careful’? and also, 
although she did not mention it, because 
they are cheaper than hansoms. 

Cabby gave her good value for her 
money, | will say that for him; took her 
round by the Elephant and over the Tower 
Bridge, and showed her quite a lot of the 
sights of London before he dropped her 
down at Liverpool Street. 

My aunt was not sure of herself to a 
sixpence, so she put half-a-crown in the 
cabby’s paw. 

“ Here, missus,” 
do you call this?” 

“Oh, Iam so sorry, cabman,” said my 
aunt sweetly, returning and picking the 
despised coin out of the grimy palm hold- 
ing it. “I though that would be ample.” 

A policeman was standing by watching 
the scene with languid indifference, and to 
him my aunt beckoned. 

“T have taken this man’s cab from 
Waterloo,” she explained, transferring the 


he shouted, “ what 
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money as she spoke. ‘I don’t know what 
his legal fare is. Pay him for me, please, 
and keep the change.” 

The policeman said he would, and the 
cabby said—well, perhaps I had better not 
tell you just exactly what the cabby said. 
My aunt in relating the incident to us 
later said it was disgraceful, and from 
what I know of cabmer I am inclined to 
think it was fairly free and unexpurgated. 

I once had a funny experience with one 
of these ‘‘ growlers’’ which | did not re- 
gard as the least bit funny at the time. 
It was at Derby, where I had gone to help 
a friend of mine get married. Time was 
pressing, and I went down in full array by 
an early train. 

When I got to Derby it was raining, 
and the only available conveyance was a 
ramshackle old growler drawn by some- 
thing that had once possibly been a horse 
and driven by something that might at one 
time have been a man. To add to the fun 
of the thing he was deaf as well as silly, 
and I had to clamber up on the wheel to 
inform him with any chance of success 
that I wanted to go to the church. 

“Beach?” said he in. mild surprise. 
“There ain’t no beach here.” 

“No, no; church, wedding, best man,” 
I yelled in rising cadence until my voice 
filled the station. 

“Eh?” said cabby. 

“Church, you old fool!” I roared, 
getting nettled. ‘“ Church — graves — 
tombstones—married—you know.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know,” chuckled the old 
fraud nodding his toothless old head about 
in the last stages of imbecile dotage. 
“ Where did you say you wanted to go?” 

Then an inspiration came to me. I 
stood up on the wheel and waved my 
white gloves before his eyes. 

He brightened up at once. 

“Oh, you're going to be ’itched,” 
said he; “then you'll be a-wanting to go 
to the church?” 

The old man had still some mental 
power left. As a piece of deduction I 
considered that brilliant. I nodded. 

Alas! it was but a feeble flicker of 
intellect. ‘The old chap relapsed into his 
normal state of apathetic imbecility at 
once, and forgetting his fare he whipped 
up so unexpectedly that I had to jump in a 
hurry to avoid being thrown off the wheel. 

In getting down my coat got caught 
on to a broken rail, and for a while I had 
to step along in momentary danger of 
getting caught up by the wheel. I got 
free by tearing my garment bodily away, 
and then I had another merry sprint while 
I endeavoured to open the door and get 
in out of the rain. By then I was de- 
cently wetted and freely bespattered with 
mud, and after another five minutes, 
during which I vainly endeavoured to get 
into the cab, it suddenly occurred to me 
that I could do precisely what I was 
doing free and there was no real need to 
pay for it, so I dropped off and the cab 
went on without me. 

It went to the wrong church so- it 
did not really matter; but what the 
cabby thought of it all when he arrived 
and found his fare missing it would be 
interesting to know. 
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SCENES OF THE RACE FOR THE CURZON 


THE FINISH 


The wonderful uphill finish of the Cresta Run. -On passing the electric contact, which tells the time down 
to the fraction of a second, the speed attained is often seventy miles an hour 


PLACE AUX DAMES A WONDERFUL VIEW OF THE FAMOUS | 

Miss Wheble, the only lady competitor in the Curzon Cup race on the Cresta. Miss Bott, a former famous “Danny’’ Maher, -the well-known jockey, rounding the latter corner. 
competitor and perhaps the best lady tobogganist in the world, did not compete Curz 
Photographs 
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CUP ON THE CRESTA RUN AT ST. MORITZ. 


THE SECOND MAN AT THE FINISHING POST 


Mr. Camm, who was second in the Curzon Cup race on the Cresta. On the first day’s racing he was 
vy sec. behind Martin, but picked up on the second day and won by ,% sec. 


ATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK CORNERS THE FAVOURITE BEATEN 
just failed to get into the eight for the second day's racing for the Captain Radley racing on the Cresta. He was a hot favourite for the cup but unfortunately finished 
1 Cup Z nowhere in the race 


by Ballance 


Fed 
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ROYALTIES. 


A week or two ago we had the 
pleasure of reproducing photographs of 
a beautiful royal family, namely, that of 
the Crown Princess of Roumania and 
her children, and we have pleasure on 
this page in again presenting pictures of 
royal loveliness. The Princess Andreas 
of Greece was before her marriage 


Princess Alice of Battenberg, a daughter 
of Prince Louis, and she married her 
husband, the fifth son of the King of 


Greece, at Darmstadt some seven years 


ago. 
She 


also 


The princess is extremely chic, 

is devoted to literature and is 

fond of all outdoor games and 
sports. 


THE PRINCESSES MARGUERITE AND THEODORA OF GREECE 


The two beautiful children of the Princess Andreas of Greece, a portrait of whom is inset above 
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ILENT & 
ATISFACTORY. 


W. A. Clark, Esq., Moseley, 
Birmingham, writes :— 

““T write to express my com- 
plete satisfaction with the 
Talbot. The quietness of the 
car surprises everybody.” 


ALBO 


CEEMENITE TAEBO WT 2 lita: 


BARLBY RD., NORTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, W. 
Telephone—5006 Paddington (4 lines). 


Telegrams—* Clemtal, London.” 
General Manager—Mr. FRANK W.SHORLAND. 


A Twin Success. 


The SKEW NON-SKID TYRE 


makes converts every day. Every trial secures a 
staunchadherent. The most effective non-skid extant 


The SKEW-WESTLAND DE- 
cAGEABIER RI M— absolutely safe, 


and can be easily removed in less than 3 minutes ! 
—Price List Free. 


SKEW NON-SKID LYRE. Cox 
35 (T.), New Cavendish Street, W. 


Ben MAD 


Telephone No.: 
681 Mayfair. 


Arnstron 
\Whitwort 


WILL OUR “12-14” BE YOUR 1910 CAR? 


This is no trivial question; at back of it lies all 
the seriousness of our endeavours to meet your 
requirements and to afford you the fine joy of 
possessing a creditable car. All that money, 


brains, and vast resources of experience com- 


bined can effect to make a piece of engineering 
sound, both in theory and practice, have been 
lavished on the Armstrong-Whitworth. 


Let us introduce you to the outstanding merits 
of our leading line for 1910, if we have not 
already done so. 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH @ CO. Ld., 
Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Sales Dept.: 3, BLENHEIM ST., BOND ST., W. 


1910 TYPES. 
12-14 h.p., 4 cyl. 
18-22 h.p., 4 cyl. 

25 h.p., 4 cyl. 


2 cylinder 


NOISELESS 


APIER 


“The smartest small car.’—‘‘ Sphere,’ November 1gog9. 


Chassis Price - - £225. 


Some users: Lord Farquhar, Sir Douglas Powell, &c. 


THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE. 


Write for our Catalogue. 


S. F. EDGE (1907), Ltd., 
14 New Burlington St., London, W. 


SPARKLING 


BERNCASTLER 


Made solely from Grapes grown in the celebrated 


British. 


vineyards of Berncastel, the Kupferberg brand 
and label distinguishing every genuine bottle. 
A valuable digestive—non-gouty—recommended by 


Doctors. Price 60/- per dozentbottles and 64/- per two 
doz. half bottles. Of all Wine Merchants and Stores. 


COVERDALE, POHLMANN & C)., 
5, Mark Lane, London, E.C. (Fore 
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Y careful selection the floral display of the year should commence Another Japanese shitub of the early-flowering type is Magnolia 
in our gardens and shrubberies this month (writes Mr. John stellata; it is of dwarf habit and flowers before the leaves are 
Wodell in the February “Country House,’ the illustrated developed. The flowers, as the specific name implies, are star-like, 
magazine for lovers of the country). One of the first har- white and slightly suffused with pink, quite 3 in. in diameter, and 

bingers of thecom- sweetly scented. 


It is perfectly 
hardy, and it is 
seen at its best in 
some _ sheltered 
part of the garden, 
while itis one of 
those plants that 
are thoroughly at 
home in the Lon- 
don district. 


ing season is the 
pretty Japanese 
wych hazel, Ham- 
amelis arborea. If 
the weather is. at 
all open and 
favourable this 
deciduous shrub 
will begin to open 
its golden blos- 
soms early in the 
month, and before 
many days every 
branch will be 
alive with its 
curious twisted 
flowers, while 
given a little 
February sunshine 
no more oOrna- 
mental shrub can 
beimagined. Not 
a little of the effect 
is due to the colour 
of the flowers, 
which have a deep 
red centre set in 
twisted filaments 
of gold. The 
shrubs should be 


at ha 
<e wo other 
Iebruary- 
flowering plants 
deserve a_ note. 
Iris fimbriata, a 
greenhouse plant, 
should be in every 
collection. It is 
easily grown, 
always green and 
attractive, and 
flowers freely from 
now until late 
SD nape dy live 
flowers are of a 
delicate pale 
mauve, fringed, 
and with a con- 
spicuous orange 


AN ARTISTIC CORNER IN THE GARDEN OF MR. EUGEN SANDOW’S HOUSE IN HOLLAND PARK AVENUE 


planted so. that Mr. Sandow’s name is of course famous as the head of the well-known school of physical culture blotch in the 
they get the full centre of each 
sun with some evergreen shrub as a background. The plants can “petal” (perianth piece), and produced on branching spikes. The plant 
be obtained [rom any good tree nursery, but care must be taken to thrives well in any light soil. Another good iris is I. stylosa; this isa 
secure the true Japanese species as another shrub, H. virginica, from hardy species, and grown at the base of a sunny wall always produces 
North America, is frequently offered as the wych hazel. its welcome flowers in February. The flowers are lilac and very sweet. 


The Dainty Soap 


for Dainty folk. é | 


A’ per Tablet. 
Il2" per Box. 


TYPES & CHARACTERS OF LONDON LIFE. 


A Portfolio of Sketches by the Modern Phil May— 
GEORGE BELCHER. 


“A real humorist—Mr. Belcher’s power of casting his piece, so to speak, is extraordinary. 
The character which the artist puts into his faces and a'titudes is amazing."—he Cimes. 


A STRICTLY LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES ONLY WERE PRINTED. 
Can be obtained ffom all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at every Railway Bookstall in the United Kingdom, for 


£1 1s. net. 


Or direct from “ The Tatler” Offices, Great New Street, E.C., post free for 22/- 
ORDER AT ONCE before you are too late. 


Only a few Copies left. 


ll 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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‘ Just like Candy ee ick say of 


COUG@TE’S 


RIBBON DENT@L’ CREAM 
“Not like Candy ’soters sav, 


because there is not a particle of sugar in this antiseptic 

dentifrice. 

Your children will delight in its flavour and use it freely, 

while their teeth will soon prove its wonderful efficiency 

as a cleanser and preservative. 

Disproves the theory that a cleansing dentifrice must be 

disagreeable to the taste. 

COMES OUT A RIBBON. LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH. 

42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 2d. in stamps. 

COLGATE & Co., British Depot, Dept. T, 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. Est. 1806. 


“He is a conjurer with tone effects, in short, he 
has subjugated the piano to his will, he can 
make it roar and thunder, he can make it sing, 
cry, exult, he can make it charm, allure, he 
can make it. . . what can he not make it do?” 


Of the world’s greatest pianists, there is 
not one whose choice of an instrument 
arouses more interest, more curiosity, 
than Mark Hambourg’s. What piano 
can he find that he can “subjugate to his 
will” >—that will respond to his varying 
moods—the wild and  triumphant—the 
brilliant and dazzling—to that which is 
instinct with poetic feeling of exquisite 
delicacy > The world’s greatest piano— 


BRINSMEAD 


50, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 
January 20th, 1910, 


Dear Sirs——On the eve of my departure for a prolonged 
tour in Canada, I have great pleasure in telling you that after 
a thorough test of the Brinsmead Pianos I found that their touch 
is perfect; the singing quality almost human and the action 
unsurpassed. It is an instrument admirably suited both for virtuosi 
and amateurs, as by virtue of its great qualities it helps them to 
express everything with the greatest ease. In fact I was so 
delighted with these charming instruments that I will use them 
exclusively at my forthcoming tours in Great Britain. Con- 
gratulating you on your great achievements, 


Yours faithfully, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1910 
WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


An Event of Unusual Interest 


STORY & TRIGGS’ 


Great of 
Clearance SALE Interesting 


For reasons 
explained in 
our Sale 
Catalogue, an 
opportunity is 
offered 
during this 
Sale 
to secure the 
greatest 
bargains in 
Old World 
and other 
Furniture 
ever offered. 


COPY 
TO-DAY. 


Old Welsh Dressers, from £6 10s. 


The Largest Stock in London. 


Only Address—152-156, 
STORY @ TRIGGS Queen Victoria Street, 
5 London, E.C. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20 & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


XT 
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An Amusing Farce. 

HATEVER Miss Tommy 
might or might not have 
been she certainly was 
not tantalising. She was 

self-willed, impetuous, somewhat 
tiresome if you like, but tantalising 
—never! As impersonated by Miss 
Marie Léhr at The Playhouse she 
was adorably pretty, very charming, 
but hardly convincing. As for the 
play itself, Mr. Michael Morton and 
M. Paul Gavault are to be con- 
eratulated on having given us a 
most delightful farce, and one more- 
over which will probably be a very 
great success at Mr. Cyril Maude’s 
char ming and very comfortable little 
theatre. To how great an extent 
each of the two authors is to 
receive felicitations I have not the 
least idea. When the piece was pro- 
duced by M. Tarride and Madame 
Marthe Regnier at the Renaissance 
in Paris only.the name of M. Gavault 
was, I believe, affixed to the piece, 
but except that the character of 
Rosette is deleted from the present 
version there is mo enormous 
difference between the French play 
and the English one. In any case 
Tantalizing Tommy provides a most 
excellent evening’s entertainment, 
and when it has been strung to- 
gether and played faster it should 
become very popular. 


i a Es 


The Arrival of Tommy. 


he story of Tantalizing Tommy resembles somewhat that of 
In each piece one has the proud and 
beautiful daughter of a millionaire father brought up with no 


The Dollar Princess. 


one to thwart her or guide her 
in any way; and in each case 
it is the poor and despised 
young man who finally com- 
pletes her neglected education. 
Apart from that similarity, 
however, there is a great difle- 
rence between the two pieces. 
The first act of Tantalizing 
Tommy takes place in the 
country cottage of James Cot- 
tenham, who in his’ more 
strenuous moments is employed 


in the Colonial Office. It is 
getting on for ten o'clock at 
night, and the household 


includes the owner, his friend, 
Harry Killick, an artist waiting 
for his first opportunity, and 
the maid, Bertha, who they 
have been obliged to drag in 
to make a third at cut-throat 
bridge in order to prevent them- 
selves dying of ennui during the 
long evenings. However, just 
as they are all going to bed an 
explosion is heard outside, and 
a chauffeur enters to say that 
his motor has broken down 
on the road, and can someone 
come outside to help him to 
put it right again. While they 
are arguing as to who shall be 
the unfortunate one to do so 
the only occupant of the car 
besides the chauffeur rushes in. 
She is Miss Tommy Pepper, 
the only daughter of Thomas 
Pepper the millionaire tea 
merchant, who christened her 
with a boy’s name because 
when she was born neither he 
nor his wife wanted a_ girl. 
To counteract this, however, 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS OLGA TCHARNA 


The beautiful young Russian singer whose voice has attracted 

so much attention at the Empire Theatre. Although only 

seventeen years old she is about to fulfil engagements in Vienna, 
Paris, and Switzerland 


breakfast table. 


IRISH BEAUTY WEDS 


IRISH BARONET 


At St. George’s, Hanover Square, last week, Miss Irene Desmond, late of 

Daly’s Theatre, was married to Sir Richard Levinge, Bart., who received an 

unexpected windfall in the 

recently. Our photograph shows the bride (on left) and the bridegroom 

with Miss Gladys Desmond before entraining for the honeymoon, a train, 
by the way, they nearly missed through obliging the photographer 


shape of Bunny Hall, 


vi 
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her mother gave her the name of 
Evangeline, though I am bound to 
say that of the two the father’s 
choice suited her a great deal better. 
i i itt 
Tommy Makes Things Hum. 
s soon as Miss Tommy arrives 
things begin to hum. The 
artist she orders to repair the car, 
and the owner of the cottage she 
desires shall entertain her mean- 
while. The scene between these 
two is very amusing. Cottenham 
is intensely shy besides being already 
engaged to be married to the 
daughter o! the chief of his de- 
partment in the Colonial Office. 
The thought of having to enter- 
tain a strange young lady at night 
makes him even more nervous and 
shy than ever; but things are made 
much worse for him when the car 
is found to be beyond repair, and 
Miss Tommy decides she will stop 
there the night while the chauffeur 
walks seven miles to the nearest 
station, takes the first train that 
there is to London, and returns with 
a second car the next day. 


A Scandal in the House. 
“The situation is made to look still 
more ambiguous, too, as the 
next day at eleven o'clock in the 
morning Cottenham’s fiancée and 
her father arrive to find a strange 
and gaily-dressed young lady making 
herself quite at home over the 


Complications of course ensue, and it ends in 
the engagement being broken off, Cottenham losing his post in 
the Colonial Office and eventually marrying Miss 


Tommy, 
who by that time has learnt to 
love him because he was the 
only man she had ever met who 
did not mind being abominably 
rude to her. 


o 


The Acne. 
“his is the bare outline of 
a farce which is full ct 
funny, if -hardly convincing, 
complications and a good deal 
of most amusing dialogue. The 
piece is splendidly acted by 
every member of Mr. Cyril 
Maude’s admirable company, 
but especially by the actor- 
manager himself, who as the 
nervous, good-hearted, and in- 
tensely-worried Cottenham gave 
one ol the most genuinely comic 
performances imaginable. Miss 
Marie Lohr as Tommy looked 
exceedingly pretty and acted 
very brightly. She is not yet 
a Marthe Regnier perhaps, and 
her acting lacks variety, while 
she speaks her lines as if they 
were a lesson learnt by heart ; 
but she has so many lascinat- 
ing little ways and looks so 
adorably pretty all the time 
that her success is assured. 
Mr. Kenneth Douglas as_ the 
artist, Harry Killick, was ex- 
cellent in a somewhat un- 
grateful and unconvincing part, 
while Mr. Fred Lewis as the 
millionaire tea merchant and 
Miss Maidie Hope as the maid- 
servant, Bertha, played more 
than adequately. Tantalizing 
Tommy as a farce is very bright, 
very amusing, and very well 
worth seeing. 
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THE SPHERE 


is First in the Printing of Art 
and in the Art of Printing. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY PATER IN THE POSSESSION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


The charm of Watteau’s Art and the Art of his period is beautifully 

reproduced in the Special Supplement to this week’s Sphere, in which 

the wonderful Pictures lent by the German Emperor to the Exhibition 
now being held are Tully illustrated. 


6° THE SPHERE 6° 


WEEKLY. Of all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. WEEKLY. 
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EBRUARY is a month of. promise. 
Nature wakes from sleep and our 
own life starts afresh in business 
and pleasure, in social affairs and 

in national—this year we even have a 
new Parliament. The before-Easter sea- 
son will soon be in full swing, which leads 
straight up to the subject of débutantes. 
1gio bids fair to be rather “ top-hole”’ in 
this respect as we shall most likely see 
the advent of one royal and two ducal 
débutantes, besides a long list of daughters 
of earls and barons and various celebrities. 
Also there will be the usual number of 
pretty girls who, without actual rank, 
have good birth, brains, looks, and sundry 
other advantages. But nothing is certain 
except the unexpected, and in 
giving a list of comers-out one 
must use certain reservations. 
Modern mothers have their own 
game to play, and one often 
finds a woman who keeps back 
the girl until she is nineteen 
or even older and will not allow 
her “bud” to’ be seen until the 
said bud has become a full- 
blown flower. Then against 
this another woman, equally up 
to date, believes in the old saw 
of “sweet seventeen,’ and per- 
mits her daughter to come out 
as a mere child and straight 
from the schoolroom. Hence in 
the matter of débutantes there is 
more or less of a glorious un- 
certainty. 


ea * * 


R ovalty as usual leads the 
way, and now a_ word 
shall be said as to Princess 
Maud and her first appearance 
in the world of society.. The 
younger daughter of the Prin- 
cess Royal and the Duke of 
Fife has as yet scarcely been 
seen in London. Like hersister, 
Princess Alexandra, she has had 
a home education in the strictest 
sense of the word, has’ lived 
much in the country and been 
taught by her parents, and ifa 
governess existed—well, she has 
been invisible. But those of us 
who have seen Princess Maud 
in Scotland declare that her 
face is round and rather pretty, 
that her eyes are bright, her 
hair soft and wavy, and that 
she bids fair to be one of the beauties of 
our Royal Family. 
itt at od 
Lady Diana Manners is the youngest 
of the three daughters of the Duke and 
Duchess of Rutland. She is rather tall 
ind fair like Lady Violet, not dark like 
Lady Marjorie. Shehas blue eyes and a 
cloud of pale gold hair, dresses in the 
artistic style, and certainly looks her best 
in picturesque costumes. She is bright 
and clever, also gracious and charming, 
and from childhood upwards has been 
known by the nickname of Lady “ Perfect 
Manners.” Lady Moira Osborne is_ the 
youngest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Leeds, and was the last of the 
four girls born before the welcome advent 
of little Lord Carmarthen. Lady Moira, 
like her mother and sisters, is pretty, 
rather clever, and quite cosmopolitan. 
Like many modern girls she was educated 
on the Continent, and from her babyhood 
upwards has spent about six months of 
each year on the Italian Riviera. 
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the late Earl of Southesk. 


ome social wit spoke of earls’ daughters 

as “a great company,’ and certain it 

is that they appear as a big force in the 
world of London. Among those of their 
number who may curtsey at Court 
this season are Lady Victoria Stanley, 
Lady Kathleen Hastings, Lady Victoria 
Carrington, Lady Honor Ward, Lady 
Muriel Bertie, Lady Alexandra Coke, and 
perhaps Lady Clare Annesley. The 
coming-out of Lady Victoria Stanley will 
be a big business as she is the only 
daughter of Lord and Lady Derby. She 
has as yet been kept a good dealin the back- 
eround, but her future outlook is cheery 
in the extreme. Lady Derby belongs to 
quite the inner circle of smartness, and her 
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MISS MARIOLA CARNEGIE 


Daughter of the Hon. Lancelot and Mrs. Carnegie and granddaughter of 
Miss Carnegie, whose father is attached to the 
British Embassy in Paris, will be presented at Court on Friday 


mother, Louise Duchess of Devonshire, 
has been a renowned hostess for two 
generations. Then Lord Derby holds a 
title that is second in the list of earldoms, 
also he is one of the richest men in the 
kingdom. He is a plain, blunt-spoken 
Englishman, not handsome, but with a 
kindly expression. He is a keen sports- 
man, and when in the House of Commons 
used to exchange tips with the Irish 
members of Parliament. The story goes 
that one evening he walked up the floor of 
the house with a rather martial step, which 
provoked from the Irish benches the cry, 
“On, Stanley, on.’ Upon which he 
turned to one of his friends and asked 
what the Irishmen were saying, and what 
did they mean? 


Lady Kathleen Hastings will be seven- 

teen in March, but even at this early 
age has made a special niche for herself in 
society. She is already an actress and a 
playwright, and has written a play, Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, in which she acted with 
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much success. Like her mother she rides 
to hounds, and bids fair to be a splendid 
horsewoman. Lord Huntingdon is 14th 
earl, and his title comes third in the 
list. of earldoms, next to that of, Lord 
Derby. Youngest daughters are to the 
fore this year, and Lady Victoria Carring- 
ton stands in that relation to her parents, 
Lord and Lady Carrington. As ber name 
implies, she is a godchild of our late 
Sovereign. She, too, will have a good 
send-off as her father and mother have 
lived their lives in the sunshine of royal 
favour. Lord Carrington, who used to be 
known as “ Charlie,” was a persona grata 
in the so-called “ Marlborough House set,” 
and Lady Carrington was one olf ‘the 
many pretty daughters of that 
veteran pair of courtiers, Lord 
and Lady Suffield. Lady Alex- 
andra Coke is yet another 
youngest daughter, and her 
presentation at Court has been 
belated owing to the death iast 
year of her aged grandlather, 
Lord Leicester. Lady Honor 
Ward is the eldest daughtes of 
Lord and Lady Dudley. She is 
a graceful, dark-haired girl, has 
been one of the prettiest of our 
child dancers, and has had an 
early youth of much viceregal 
state, first in Ireland and then 
in Australia. 
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iss Laura Lister, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Rib- 
blesdale, will be one of the 
beauties of the coming season. 
She is extremely tall and very 
handsome, has been brought up 
among “the Souls,” and, like 
most of them, is clever, well- 
read, and artistic. Miss Eva 
Bruce, daughter of Lord and 
Lady Aberdare, is said to be 
pretty, and has the, notable 
advantage of a well- married 
elder sister, who is now Lady 
Newport. Miss Bridget Cole- 
brooke may be styled a girl 
with a future. She is the younger 
daughter of Lord and Lady 
Colebrooke, who are themselves 
a young and good - looking 
couple, and whose elder girl, 
now Mrs. Packe, married at 
nineteen and was a bride ol 
last December. Lord Cole- 
brooke is a lord in waiting, and 
his wife, who was a Paget, is handsome, 
clever, and a first-rate hostess. _ 
hen among other comers-out of the 
near future are Miss Aurea Baring 
and Miss Frederica Somerset. The former 
is the second daughter of Lord Ashburton 
by his first marriage, and she will mosv 
likely be taken about by her grandmother, 
the Dowager Lady Ashburton. By the 
way, everyone may not know that though 
there are two earldoms in the Baring 
family, those of Northbrook and Cromer, 
yet Lord Ashburton is the head of his 
race, although he is buf a baron, and the 
other Baring barony, that of Revelstoke, 
is just filty years junior to the Ashburton 
peerage. Miss Frederica Somerset is the 
second daughter of Lord and Lady Raglan. 
Lord Raglan is now Governor of the Isle 
of Man. He has been in the Grenadier 
Guards, is known te his Iriends as 
“Chalks,” and his place’ in Wales was 
presented to the first baron in recognition 
of military services. 


